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THE BITER BIT. 
A PLEASANT place in the cool winter days of early 
June * is the Rua Direita at Rio de Janeiro—now 
re-christened, ‘Rua do I. de Margo,’ in memory of 
the last day of Paraguayan Lopez, the béte noire of 
every patriotic Brazilian. Straight, wide, well-paved, 
containing the two principal hotels, and terminated 


| by the palace at one end, and the custom-house at 


| Rua do Ouvidor. 


the other, the ‘ Straight Street’ certainly merits its 
renown as the Oxford Street of Rio de Janeiro, 
though it must be owned that Regent Street is 
very inadequately represented by its offshoot, the 
On a fine afternoon (and very 
few are otherwise than fine in this glorious climate), 
the panorama of the great thoroughfare is not a 
whit inferior to that of its picturesque namesake, 
‘the street which is called Straight,’ in Damascus. 
Teams of mules drawing queer-looking passenger- 
ears, whose open sides, guarded by ribs of wood, 
make them look like the skeletons of starved omni- 
buses ; barefooted costermongers, staggering under 
fruits for which Covent Garden has no name; 
companies of soldiers in dark-blue jackets and 
white trousers, black men and white men being 
mingled in the ranks like a half-played game of 
chess ; lean, rat-like Brazilians, with clean shirts 
and dirty faces, doing nothing in as many different 
ways as possible ; brawny English sailors, look- 
ing at everything and everybody with an air of 
grand, indulgent contempt; sun-burned pedlers, 
clicking their little sticks together in place of a 
ery ; stalwart negroes in white jackets, holding a 
plaiting society on the steps of the great church ; + 
and solemn Padres, melting under the oppression 
of their enormous hats and trailing robes of black 
serge, 

Such is the panorama which I survey from the 


*In Brazil, the height of summer falls in January, 
and the depth of winter in July. The most agreeable 
season is about the end of May. 

+ Straw-plaiting seems to be the Brazilian negro’s 
forte. In every street I entered in Rio there were at 


ta, 


least a score of blacks thus employed. 


steps of the Nova York Hotel, on a fine morning in 
the beginning of June. An hour ago, I returned 
from a ten-mile march up and down the encircling 
hills—despatched a breakfast which excited the 
admiration of my stolid landlord—and am now, 
with an Englishman’s proverbial good sense, 
preparing to start on another and a much longer 
march, in the very hottest part of the day. Twenty 
miles of broken ground—a temperature of seventy- 
two in the shade—a fair chance of a broken neck 
or a coup de soleii—what more can the heart of 
British pedestrian desire? I am still gloating over 
this alluring prospect, when a deep voice breaks 
in upon my reflections. 

‘Senhor, can you kindly tell me the way to 
the Passport Office ?’ 

The speaker’s Portuguese is sufficiently gram- 
matical, but his accent is unmistakably foreign, 
and a single glance suffices to tell me his nation- 
ality. There is no mistaking that firm, open, 
honest German face, still fresh with the healthy 
freshness of the Fatherland—very pleasant to look 
upon amid the sallow unwholesome visages of 
Rio, which, whether judged by the looks or by the 
morals of its people, may fitly be classed with the 
Cities of the Plain. The fair hair, the clear blue 
eye, the short pipe hanging down upon the chin, 
the honest, sun-burned countenance, the homely 
cleanliness, and sturdy self-reliant bearing, all carry 
me back to the day when, thousands of miles hence, 
I first saw the component atoms of the great Teu- 
tonic race silently fulfilling their appointed work, 
with that quiet resolution, that steady obedience, 
that dogged uncomplaining exactness, which paved 
the way for Sadowa and Sedan. Equally charac- 
teristic are the spotless linen and bright, cheery, 
well filled-out visage of the trim little matron 
beside him, holding in her arms, with a smile of 
true motherly pride, a sturdy two-year-old, whose 
appearance is quite a relief after that of the poor 
little mosquitoes that are here called by courtesy 
‘children’ I bethink me of the look with which 
the biographer of Frederick the Great said to me, 
a few months ago: ‘The future of Germany is the 
future of Europe,’ and inwardly wish that he were 
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here to look upon these choice specimens of his 
well-beloved people. 

‘Are you long from home, my friend ?’ asked 
I in German. 

‘ Ach, mein Herr! you speak German!’ cries the 
man with a sudden grin of rejoicing. ‘Praise be 
to God! It is long, very long since we left 
Germany—eighteen months at the least! and now 
we are but just returned from the River Plate, and 
know not a soul in the town! I am right glad 
to hear the good old tongue again; for, see you, 
this Portuguese is just like thin soup—there ’s not 
enough in a whole sentence to fill your mouth 
properly !’ 

‘But now, thank God! we are going home to 
our own country and our own people,’ chimes in 
his wife, holding up her kleine Wilhelm for me 
to look at ; ‘and, of my free will, we shall never 
‘ leave it again. Hearest thou, Friedrich? never 

ain |” 

Friedrich laughs good-humouredly, and gives a 
side-glance at me, as if to say: ‘She will have her 
way, you see !’ 

© Well, I'll tell you what, good people,’ resume I, 
‘you mayn’t be able to find your way very easily, 
and this passport-work is a troublesome business 
at best ; so, perhaps, I had better just go with you, 
and see you through it all’ 

*You’re very kind, mein Herr,’ says the man, 
visibly relieved by the offer.—‘ Lieschen, my pet, 
come along; the Herr is so good as to shew us 
the way.’ 

The little woman thanks me with a bright 
smile, and away we trudge along a road which I 
have traversed once too often already. The pass- 

rt system is nominally abolished in Brazil, but, 
ike most ‘abolished’ nuisances, it takes a wonder- 
ful deal of killing. To enter the country without 
a passport is easy enough, but you must always 
have one in order to leave it ; the empire being in 
this respect very like an eel-pot—periectly easy to 
get into, but rather difficult to get out of. On our 
arrival, we are beset by the usual vexatious delays, 
and the usual swarm of harpy understrappers, 
offering to remove them ‘for a consideration,’ as 
old Trapbois would phrase it; but a judicious 
mixture of bullying and flattery (joined to the 
liberal use of three or four great names which 
have been courteously placed at my service) eventu- 
ally carries the affair through, and Friedrich Haus- 
mann, Prussian subject, is committed to the 
fatherly care of all good official Christians, for his 
— guess to Germany, ‘with his lady and 


‘Now, then, suggest I, as we debouch again 
upon the Rua Direita, ‘let us have a cup of coffee 
together, on the strength of having got everything 
settled.’ 

The little Frau looks delighted; but Master 
Friedrich, whose tastes are more convivial than 
mine, moves an amendment. ‘Coffee’s for those 
who can get nothing better, mein Herr,’ says he 
reprovingly ; ‘let us have some beer !’ 

he tender emphasis laid upon that ic word 
is too much for me, and I assent at once. We turn 
into the great café at the corner of the Palace 
Square, and I order coffee for myself, and a full 
measure of beer for my companion, who, under 
the influence of the great inspirer, waxes expansive. 

‘Mein lieber Herr,’ says he to me, ‘ you ’ve been 
very kind to me, and I should like to shew you 


that I’m not ungrateful. I know that you English 
are fond of quéer stories, and, if you like, I’l! tell 
you one that you’ve seldom heard the like of.’ 

With this exordium, Friedrich takes a pull of 
beer that would choke any man but a German, 
wipes his moustache with a grunt of intense relish, 
plants his elbows on the little marble table, and 
begins as follows : 

‘This thing that I’m going to tell you about, 
mein Herr, happened when we were a long way 
up the country, on a tributary of the Parana. It 
was rough work, especially for Lisbeth here (as 
for me, I got used to that sort of thing when I 
served in the Landwehr at home). Just a little 
hut, you know, big enough to put the bowl of one’s 
pipe in—virgin forest all round, thick and tangled 
enough to hamper an elephant, or make an ant 
lose his way— ; sun roasting you black by day, 
and the damp turning you yellow at mght— 
nothing to eat but jerked beef, and that so tough 
that you might have hanged yourself with a thin 
slice of it. Ach Himmel! how I used to long for 
a bit of good old German sausage and a can of 
beer! But, as the saying is, “Crying won’t mend 
a broken dish,” so I stood it out as best I might ; 
and Lisbeth, she bore it all like a grenadier.’ 

And here honest Friedrich, in the fulness of his 
heart, leans across the table, and treats his wife to 
a resounding kiss on both cheeks, to the great 
amusement of the lookers-on ; after which refresh- 
ment he proceeds with redoubled energy : 

*I daresay, you’ll wonder, mein Herr, what the 
mischief possessed me to settle in such a place ; 
but I wasn’t such a fool as I looked, after all. 
You see, I had made the acquaintance of a Para- 
guayan fellow down in Rosario, who had got 
drunk one night when I was with him, and 
blabbed out some story of a placer (a gold deposit, 
‘you know) in a certain spot upon this river, a 
little above where it ran into the Parana. Well, 
the next morning, when he found he’d betrayed 
the secret, he was in a terrible taking; and the 
only way he could think of to mend matters was 
to get me for his partner, and go halves in what- 
ever we found. He might have done worse, too, 
for it was a tough job, and I can do a good day’s 
work when I like.” And Friedrich, with pardon- 
able complacency, lays on the table a broad, 
brown, sinewy hand, equally fit to handle either 
spade or musket. ‘So away we went to the placer, 
and were as busy as bees for weeks together, 
shovelling, washing, sifting, cradling, and rocking, 
all day long, till by evening I’d be as stiff and 
sore as if i were back again at school in the 
Friedrich-Strasse at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, with 
old Martin Sprenger flogging me every day for 
bad grammar. 

‘Well, one evening I was sitting smoking my 
pipe under a big palm-royal that grew close to the 

ut, and enjoying my rest after the hard day’s 
work I had had. Lieschen was indoors, getting 
supper ready, and my partner was out somewhere 
or other ; so I had it all to myself. It was bright 
moonlight, and I was just wondering how the old 
Friedrich-Strasse would be looking just about that 
time, when suddenly I heard a crashing and 
snapping among the bushes, and a man burst out 
of the thicket close to where I sat, running at full 
speed, with another man close upon his heels. 
Just as he passed me, the foremost fellow (whom 
I saw to be a negro) tripped over a root, and came 
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smash down on his face; and before he could get 
to his feet again, the other onewas upon him, There 
was a glitter in the moonlight, and then a stifled 
cry. The hound had stabbed him ; but he didn’t 
get much by it either, for my revolver was out 
already (you soon learn to be smart with your 
weapons in those parts), and I shot him dead as 
old Vater Fritz.’ 

Frau Hausmann gives a slight shudder, but her 
husband proceeds with the unimpaired complacency 
of a man who has fully discharged his duty. 

‘Well, of course, the next thing I did was to 
look to the poor fellow who had been stabbed ; 
but I saw at a glance that he was done for—there 
was death for ten men in such a stroke as he had 
got. I propped up his head, and made him as 
easy as I could; and he told me, as well as he 
could speak, that he was a runaway slave ; that he 
had managed to steal a big diamond and me 
meaning to sell it down the river; but that this 
other fellow had found out the secret and given 
chase ; and that was how it all happened. Then 
he puts his hand into the breast of his shirt, and 
fetches out an old rag, tightly twisted up, and all 
soaked with his blood, and puts it into my hand, 
saying: “Take it, for I shall never want it again ; 
it’s all the thanks I can give you!” And with 
that, mein Herr, there came a rattle in his throat, 
and he fell back dead ; while at the same moment 
I saw a shadow flitting away among the trees, 
which, as the moonlight fell upon it, looked won- 
derfully like my precious partner. 

‘Now, this was just what I didn’t want; and 
when I saw it, it rather set me a-thinking. 
Diamonds don’t grow on every tree down in Para- 
guay ; and I knew well enough that if I were even 
suspected of having a jewel like that about me, my 
life would be about as safe as a goose’s neck 
between the teeth of a fox. So what was to be 
done? I walked slowly back to the hut; and 
when I got there, who should I see but my partner, 
sitting by the fire, and looking as good as if he 
were in church, But just as I came in, he threw a 
sharp, searching kind of look at me, just like a 
custom-house officer opening a big box ; and then 
I felt sure that he knew all about it. 

“Manoel,” says I, “I’ve had rather a queer 
adventure. While I was sitting over there, a man 
came by running after another, and he caught him 
up and stabbed him ; and I shot the one that did 
it, and the wounded fellow gave me this diamond 
in thanks. You see we Germans can do something 
after all ;” and with that I unrolled the rag, an 
shewed him the diamond. 

‘Lisbeth looked at me across the table with a 
look that said plainly enough: “ How can you be 
such a fool?” Manoel gave a wicked grin like a 
wolf over a dead horse ; I saw that he thought me 
so uplifted by this adventure that I couldn’t keep 
my own secret, 

“Well,” says he, “this is all very well; but 
what are we to do with it? If anybody gets scent 
of the thing, our lives are not worth that /” 

“Never you fear about that,” answered I; “I'll 
put it where it won’t be found in a hurry. Just 
you wait a minute ;” and I went into the inner 
room and brought out a little steel match-box, 
shutting with a spring, and the chain on which I 
carried ‘my clasp-knife ; and I unrolled the rag in 
which the diamond was, and rolled it up again 
tighter, and gave it him to hold, while I fixed the 


just a little sleight of hand, nothing more. But 


box on to the chain. I saw him give it a pinch, to 
make sure that the diamond was still inside ; and 
although he tried to look very innocent, there was 
a twinkle in his eye which shewed me what he was 
thinking of. Well, I stowed it in the box, and put 
the chain round my neck ; and Manoel got up and 
went out, saying that he would go to his hut and 
bring over a flask of aguardiente, and we’d have a 
jollification in honour of this lucky find. The min- 
ute he was gone, I said to my wife: “Now, Lieschen, 
my pet, just you slip away to bed, and leave him 
and me to ourselves ; there’s not the least danger, 
believe me.” She looked up in my face very long 
and wistfully, as if to ask whether I was not deceiv- 
ing her; but seeing me begin to smile, she made 
sure it was all right, and she kissed me, and went off 
as quiet as a lamb. 

‘Well, back came Manoel with the liquor, and 
we fell to drinking. I knew well enough what he 
was at, and presently I pretended to have had too 
much, and began nodding and rolling about, as if I 
were fairly dropping off to sleep. At last I slipped | 
right off my seat on to the floor, and lay like a log. 
For a good quarter of an hour (a very long one to 
me) he sat watching me; and then I heard him 
steal over to the inner door, to listen if Lisbeth 
were asleep. He nodded, as much as to say: “ All 
right!” and then came and stooped down. beside 
me. I felt his hot breath on my face, and one 
hand softly drawing out the chain (what was in 
the other hand I could easily guess), and I tell 
you, mein Herr, it seemed a century before that 
chain came off. At last he rose to his feet, and 
stole out. I lay for at least half an hour before I 
ventured to rise; but-he was gone, safe enough. | 
So the next morning, when we saw that he had 
really left the place, Lieschen and I dug up our 
share of the gold, and started down the river to 
Buenos Ayres, where we sold the diamond and the 
gold-dust for twenty thousand Prussian thalers, 
with which we are now going home.’ 

‘And what on earth was it that he stole, then ?’ 
ask I in amazement. 

‘Well, nothing very valuable. When I un- 
rolled the rag, I was holding between two of my 
fingers an imitation stone which I had taken out of 
my ring, and, you see, I had waxed the end of my 
thumb, so as to be able to take up the diamond 
while I dropped the other stone into its place— 


{ don’t think Manoel will call a German stupid 
again,— Waiter, another glass of beer !’ 


THE ESCURIAL 


THouGH comparatively few have ever wandered 
through the vast halls of the Escurial, or descended 
the shining marble steps into the mausoleum of 
its ancient kings, yet all must have felt a strong 
feeling of regret that even part of a pile which 
bore at once the riches and the glory of the 
aa days of old Castile, and which was also 
the largest edifice in Europe, should be lost to 
the world. When the flames of the Tuileries 
were reddening the sky of France, even the week’s 
holiday-taker could speak confidently of its pris- 
tine grandeur, thanks to cheap trips and Mr Cooke ; 
but the grand old palace, library, and mausoleum 
of the Castilian kings, standing, as it does, in 
the vast sterile plain through which passes the 
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to tempt the ordinary tourist ; and one may stroll 
thaough the library of ancient volumes and manu- 
scripts without encountering a pair of sixteen-shil- 
ling trousers, or a check suit, or finding the name 
of Jchn Smith once cut or pencilled on the wall. 
Passing through the village—poor and narrow- 
streeted, as almost all Spanish villages are, but 
not nearly so much infested with the usual dingy 
and clamorous crowd of whiners for ‘caridid, por 
el amor de Dios’—the great gate of the Escurial is 
before us. From the village itself, no idea can be 
formed of the shape—one of the most eccentric 
that can well be imagined, in which Juan Bautista 
de Toledo, at the command of Philip, commenced 
it in 1563. For twenty-one years, the workmen 
were occupied with this immense pile, which has 
since been added to by succeeding sovereigns. It 
is supposed to be built in the form of a gridiron, 
though I do not think the resemblance would be 
particularly striking to one unacquainted with the 
fact ; and the selection of such an extraordinary 
design appears to have taken place through the 
circumstance of the battle of St Quentin, in which 
Philip was victorious over the French, having been 
fought on St Lawrence’s day, so that the worthy 
king perpetuated the date by there building an 
enormous representation of the instrument of tor- 
ture on which the unfortunate saint is reported to 
have suffered. The body and grate of this gridiron 
are represented by seventeen granite buildings, 
crossing one another, and bearing a tower about 
two hundred feet high at each of the four corners, 
as the upturned feet. The royal palace extends 
from the centre, forming the handle of this 
etherealised ‘gril;’? and the whole structure is 
placed in about as dreary, chilly, and exposed a 
pesition as can well be imagined. 

The monastery is a large piece of building with 
lofty cloisters and many cells, but very bare of carv- 
ing ; and the interior gardens belonging to this 


-part contain a most varied collection of designs in 


x. Passing hence into the great library, which is 
reported to contain over thirty thousand volumes 
printed, with more than four thousand manuscripts, 
we noted the singular appearance of the books, 
which presented the edges, and not the backs, as 
usual, from the shelves, This, I believe, is the 
manner in which they were first arranged ; and, 
with the characteristic adherence to old custom so 
common in Spain, they have never been altered. 
A fine old copy of the Koran in Arabic, in which 
the old colours have retained their original beauties 
through many a passing century, was shewn us as 
one of the curiosities ; as was also an illuminated 
volume of Revelations in Latin, which is said 
to have belonged to the Emperor Constantine in 
the eleventh century, and the manuscript and 
colouring of which are remarkably fine. In one 
of the lobbies we counted thirty-four illumin- 
ated volumes for the choir, containing music and 
words, and standing about four feet high. These 
volumes are very ancient, and contain leaves of 
immensely thick parchment. The sacristy has 
many fine paintings, especially one of St Thomas 
touching Christ’s wounds. The church, which is 
the centre of the Escurial, is a splendid structure, 
built on the model of St Peter’s at Rome, and 
having a lofty dome in the centre, and fine towers 
at the ends. It contains seven aisles, all of which 


are pa with black marble; and the whole of | head. 
the building is covered with the most splendid | 


variety of marbles and jasper, while statues of 
the Spanish kings are arranged on the walls. 
Two pulpits of all sorts of fine marble and 
malachite, and a chandelier of rock-crystal, are 
also in this building, while the ceiling is frescoed 
with many fine pictures by Giodano. In one of 
the corridors there is a mirror finely decorated 
with rock-crystal ; and in a small crown is a mag- 
nificently executed large figure of Christ on the 
cross, of white Italian marble, by Benvenuto 
Cellini. The mausoleum lies exactly below the 
great altar, and is reached by many polished steps 
of black marble between walls of jasper. All 
within this abode of the dead royalty of Spain is 
of black marble, and twenty-four niches awaited 
each successive monarch whom death had called 
to his fathers. Each of these shelves contains a 
sarcophagus, sixteen of which hold the mortal 
remains of some sovereign whose name is lettered 
in gold on the front. The seventeenth would 
have contained Isabella II. had she died before 
her exile. The court, the ‘Patio de les Reyes, 
where, according to the telegram, the conflagra- 
tion first broke out, contains six large statues of 
the Jewish kings, which were cut from one block, 
The palace itself contains a quantity of small, 
but for the most part tastefully decorated rooms, 
in many of which are some fine tapestries, prin- 
cipally representing sporting subjects, and copies 
of paintings of the Dutch, French, and Spanish 
schools; and one room is covered with frescoes 
of the time of Philip II. The exterior of this 
part is far from imposing, being of gray stone, 
with an immense quantity of small windows ; but 
the whole building—containing, as it does, a 
church, palace, monastery, mausoleum, and library, 
is, from its vast size, majestic and impressive. 


A CONFIRMED BACHELOR. 
CHAPTER IX, 


Comine home late one night from the Saluta- 
tion, my uncle noticed two or three corded boxes , 
standing in his hall. He looked inquiringly at 
Mrs Brocklebank as she handed him his chamber 
candlestick. 

‘They’re mine, sir, she said. ‘I thought of 
leaving to-morrow morning after breakfast, sir, if 
you ’ve no objection. I’m not very well, sir, and 
I’m going to stay a few days at Brixton with 
a married niece of mine—her husband’s in the 
veneering trade—-a respectable, well-to-do man. 
The change will do me good, perhaps.’ 

‘You’re not really ill, Mrs Brocklebank ?’ 

‘I’m but poorly, sir, I own; I am not so strong 
asI once was.’ She sighed as she spoke. Presently 
she resumed. ‘I’ve been through the china, plate, 
and linen, sir—you’ll find all as it should be, 
sir, allowing for wear and tear.’ 

‘I’m quite content. I’ve perfect confidence in 
you; I’d take your word for a thousand pounds, 
Mrs Brocklebank. You’ve been an excellent house- 
keeper to me: more than that—a friend, a good, 
faithful friend’ 

He gave her back the candlestick to hold, while 
he searched for his handkerchief with rather trem- 
bling hands. He moved towards one of the boxes, 
and sat down upon it, while he dabbed his fore- 


‘You’re kind to say so, Mr Strangways; but 
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you always were kind—I shall never think other- 
wise.’ Her voice shook, and there was plainly a 
tear coursing down her plump face. ‘1’ll leave 
my address, sir, if you please ; and, if any question 
should arise—about the things at the wash, for 
instance—washerwomen are often so provoking, 
if you'll only send to me’ 

‘Don’t go!’ hesaid, starting up. ‘Stay ; there’s 
a dear soul—stay. You will, won’t you? Not as 
Mrs Brocklebank—I don’t mean that—as Mrs 
Strangways—as my wife. Marry me!’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘IT mean it. I’m quite serious ; I’m quite sober. 
Don’t go! Marry me! I love you! Shall I 
kneel at your feet ?’ 

‘Please, don’t, Mr Strangways. 
you’ve given me !’ 

‘I’m old, my dear—but not so very old either. 
I’ll make you a good husband. Say yes. I’ll do 
all I can to make you happy. Say you’ll marry 
me! 

‘Oh, Mr Strangways !’ 

‘Call me Joseph!’ And he kissed her. To my 
thinking, he must have looked much as a veteran 
jackdaw pecking at an over-ripe pudding-apple. 

Mrs Brocklebank had accepted his suit—so it 
seemed, although she had uttered no audible words 
to that effect. Her perturbation was extreme; and 
the candlestick she still held in her hand was 
waved and shaken to and fro much after the 
manner of Bat’s candle in the cellars. It was a 
mercy she did not set fire to my uncle, or to her- 
self, or to the house. 

‘Oh, Mr Strangways 

‘Joseph! Let me hear you say Joseph !’ 

‘Joseph, then, I’m that bewildered, I hardly 
know where I am,’ 

‘You’re in my house—your own house; and 
you’re mine. You shan’t regret it. You shall be 
a happy woman. Take away those boxes. No 
—you’re not strong enough. Take off the cords 
at anyrate. Cut them ; I can’t bear to see them. 
And you stay here, mind; no going to your 
married niece at Brixton. Bother your married 
niece at Brixton, and God bless you !’ 

And my uncle went up-stairs to bed, tremulously, 

erhaps, but still with a good show of activity. 
Half-way up, he paused, not so much for rest or 
to gain breath, as to look over the banisters, and 
smile and nod further adieux to the lady who was 
to be the future Mrs Strangways. 

He was no more to be regarded by himself or 
by others as a confirmed bachelor; he was now 
an engaged man. ‘Better late than never, he 
murmured. 

The engagement was to be kept a secret; but, 
like the majority of secrets, it came to be shared 
by a good many. Nobody affected surprise at the 
news, which but confirmed general anticipation ; 
and few, I’m bound to add, expressed approval of 
Mr Strangways’ proceedings. 


Oh, what a turn 
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CHAPTER X. 


The ceremony was to have been performed early 
in the morning, and as privately as possible in the 
neighbouring church of St Mungo-down-at-Hill. 
The necessary license had been obtained, and the 
clergyman had been duly apprised that his services 
would be required. Mr Dunstable had been 
written to, to the effect that my uncle desired to 


make a new will, consequent upon the important 
step he contemplated. 

The marriage, however, didnot take place ! 

Upon the morning appointed for his wedding, 
Mr Strangways was found dead in his bed. The 
expression of his face was perfectly placid ; there 
was even said to have been something of a smile 
upon his lips. Dr Porter was of course immediately 
summoned ; but his attendance was a mere matter 
of form. He pronounced that life had been extinct 
many hours, and that his patient had departed 
quite painlessly. A subsequent examination de- 
monstrated that Mr Strangways’ death was attrib- 
utable to ‘the sudden rupture of a blood-vessel on 
the brain, from natural causes.’ 

So far as could be ascertained, the deceased had 
not complained of previous illness. It had been 
noticed that for a day or two he had looked a 
little fevered, and that his manner had betrayed 
some excitement ; but these facts were easily to be 
accounted for under the circumstances of his posi- 
tion. He was about to take a step which was not 
the less important because it had been deferred to 
an advanced period of his life. Naturally, he had 
been anxious, and even somewhat agitated. The 
bridegroom of whatever age is always a prey to 
keen emotions. He is in the situation of one risk- 
ing a large stake upon the turn of a card. He has 
watched the game for some time, made his due 
calculations, and has good reason to trust in the 
prosperous issue of his venture; still, there is 
always the possibility of fortune’s betraying him. 
His wife may prove after all a card, so to speak, of 
inferior work or of a wrong suit. For instance, he 
_ have counted upon a diamond, and found a 
club. 

Mr Strangways’ demise was as a severe shock to 
many. Mrs Brocklebank’s distress was in the first 
instance very acute. There could be no reason to 
doubt that her suffering was of a genuine sort. 
Time, however, brought her resignation and com- 
posure. On all hands, she met with sympathy and 
respect. Those members of Mr Strangways’ family 
who had viewed his proposed union with the least 
approval, decorously cloaked any sense of satisfac- 
tion they might have felt that his housekeeper 
had not been permitted to become his wife. The 
failure of his project in this respect reinstated Mrs 
Brocklebank in their good opinion-—whatever that 
might have been worth. 

In later days, Mrs Brocklebank was herself wont 
to confess that perhaps things had been ordered for 
the best. ‘It was a cruel blow to me, sir,’ she 
would say ; ‘there’s no denying it, and I felt it so. 
At one time, I hardly thought I should have lived 
through it; for though I’m not so young as I 
once was, and my station in life has always been 
what one would call humble, still, I have my feel- 
ings like any other woman. And marriage, let it 
come when it may, even a second marriage as mine 
would have been, flutters us poor women terribly. 
The very thought of such a thing sets our hearts 
beating more than can be told ; it does indeed, sir. 
For days and days I was that disturbed and put 
about, I hardly knew where I was, or what I was 
saying or doing. Not that I mean to talk of love 
and that—it would be too ridiculous at my time 
of life, and seeing all I’ve gone through—but I 
respected Mr Strangways, poor, dear gentleman. 
I always did from the first. I’d known him years 
and years ; his will was law to me ; and when he 
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asked me But there, sir; I can’t trust my- 
self to speak of that. But I wasn’t fit to be his 
wife ; I know that, sir: our stations was different ; 
and a gentleman like that—for he was a real, true 
gentleman was Mr Strangways—oughtn’t to marry 
out of his own class. And I do assure you, sir, the 
thought of his marrying me had never once crossed 
my mind till he mentioned it. I always tried to do 
my duty by him, and, indeed, by all others—if it 
isn’t boastful of me to say so—and wife or no wife, 
I’d have gone on content to do the same to the 
last, sir. But when he asked me, and seemed to 
have quite made up his mind to it, and to wish it 
ever so; as, indeed, he seemed to, sir—I wouldn’t 
deceive you if it was otherwise—what could I say 
or do but what I did? I’m only a woman, sir, 
when all’s said, and we have our weaknesses, as I’ve 
never denied. But it all happened for the best, sir, 
very likely. Things generally do happen for the best, 
sir, [’ve noticed, if we’ll only look at ’em in the 
right way. Still, he was taken from us, poor dear, 
that sudden, it seems to have given one a turn, as 
I may say, for life. One thing, however; he didn’t 
live to feel ashamed of his wife, as he might have 
been. Unkind to me he never would have been— 
not to really mean it; for though sharp in his 
words and ways at times, he was always good and 
sound at heart. But I wasn’t his equal ; I never 
could have been—and that might have given him 
trouble, if he’d been spared. He won’t be grieved 
by such thoughts where he’s gone to, sir. He was 
a dear, good, kind, generous master, and so I shall 
always think of him. And the mention of his 
name brings a pain to my heart, so that I can 
scarcely trust myself to speak, and—you’ll excuse 
me, sir—tears to my eyes, so that I can’t hardly 
see. 

Mr Simkinson’s grief, if less demonstrative, was 
not less genuine than worthy Mrs Brocklebank’s ; 
he deeply mourned the decease of his partner. 

‘He was a credit to the city of London, sir,’ Sim- 
kinson would say, ‘ to the Vintners’ Company, and 
to the wine-trade. His loss is a blow to the firm, 
such as it must always feel. But even more than 
that, sir, is to be considered the affliction of his 
— and personal friends. Among these, sir, I 

ve the honour to claim a,foremost place. A 
more honourable man than my late partner never 
stepped, sir ; nor, I may add, one more intelligent, 

unctual, active, and business-like in all his deal- 
ings. I shall never cease to regret his loss; and I 
may say the same on behalf of Mrs Simkinson. As 
partner, friend, and man, he was alike exemplary 
and admirable ; and I can never expect or presume 
to hope that I shall look upon his like again.’ 

It was long before Mr Simkinson could be in- 
duced to speak of the closing events of his friend’s 
career ; he feared lest he should be found consid- 
ering Mr Strangways in a critical, and therefore, as 
he held, in an irreverent spirit. One day, however, 
he permitted himself some remarks, confidentially 
delivered, bearing upon this subject. These I have 
thought worth preserving. 

‘It has sometimes occurred to me,’ he observed, 
‘that my lamented friend was in some sort a 
martyr to his own opinions, to his anxiety to main- 
tain his consistency. He had upheld sentiments 
on certain subjects which, in the end, he found to 
be erroneous. I had myself supported and shared 
his views ; but I found them untenable : I take no 
credit to myself for that. Fortune kindly brought 


me in the way of the inestimable lady who did me 
the honour subsequently to become Mrs Simkinson, 
I claim no merit for having yielded to a destiny 
that has proved simply delightful. I never pos- 
sessed my friend’s strength of mind ; he was made 
of sterner stuff than I was. He was persistent and 
inflexible in what he believed to be right, to an 
extent I never saw equalled or approached by any 
man. Still, I can’t help thinking that towards the 
close of his life he saw reason to suspect the sound- 
ness of his opinions, or to admit that there might 
be exceptions to the rules he had laid down. I think 
he was shaken by the sight—if I may be allowed 
to allude to such a subject—of the happiness, the 
remarkable happiness, resulting from the union of 
Mrs Simkinson and inyself. Gradually it dawned 
upon him, fhat, after all—in spite of all he had 
thought and said—the proper mission of man is 
marriage. Still, he resisted with all his force the 
growth of this conviction. He could not but come 
to know the idle, I may say, the shameful gossip 
of the neighbourhood—I understand that he was 
addressed directly and most improperly upon the 
subject at the tavern hard by, to which he was 
accustomed to resort in the evening—in regard to 
that irreproachable lady, Mrs Brocklebank. No 
doubt that if marriage was a probable, or even 
possible event held in store for him by the future, 
then Mrs Brocklebank was the most likely person 
to enter with him that happy state. So he felt ; 
and, fighting against fate, so to say, he endeavoured 
to throw every obstacle he could in the way of 
such a result. I have ascertained that he made 
various efforts to secure a husband for her in other 
quarters. These were vain. His opinions were 
changed ; he was shaken by illness ; he could hold 
out no more. He succumbed to circumstances ; 
and ultimately the marriage was arranged to take 
lace. Too late! The struggle had exhausted 
im ; he was worn out, body and mind; and, as 
you know, he was found dead in his bed upon 
his wedding morning, 

¢ And you think that he really liked Mrs Brockle- 
bank ?” 

‘I think he did. I don’t attribute to my poor, 
dear friend any excessively romantic notions. He 
had arrived at a time of life when such things do 
not much influence a man ; and I doubt if he had 
ever permitted himself to be much affected in that 
way. But, reconciled to the idea of marriage, I 
think he appreciated Mrs Brocklebank. He re- 
spected her ; he was accustomed to her; he had 
known her a great many years; and, without 
doubt, he rather admired her as a fine woman. 
Such she has been generally considered for a long 
time past, and such, you know, she really is, un- 
questionably. And I have no hesitation in saying 
that, in my opinion, she would have made him an 
excellent wife, for she’s as sterling a woman as 
ever lived. The pity of it is, that my poor friend 
was so long in abandoning his mistaken opinions, 
and in deciding upon changing his condition. So 
he died as he lived—a bachelor—if a less confirmed 
bachelor than he hagl once thought himself to be. 
Take my word for it,’ said Simkinson in conclusion, 
his face beaming with uxoriousness, ‘ marriage is 
the real panacea—the only genuine elixir vite, It 
isn’t for nothing, depend upon it, that wife rhymes 
with life; they come together naturally, and it’s 
wicked to think of them apart. Marry as soon as 
you can, my dear boy ; there’s no lack of women 
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about, ready and willing to prove a comfort, and a 
credit, and a joy to any man; and God bless you 
and your wife, and may you be as happy as Mrs 
Simkinson and myself : more so, it would be pre- 
sumptuous and preposterous to wish any one!’ 

It only remains to be added that the will Mr 
Dunstable had prepared for my late uncle during 
his severe illness was duly established. If its con- 
ditions did not gratify every member of the testa- 
tor’s family—and what will ever does that ?— 
there was yet no pretence for disputing the validity 
of the instrument. For my part, I have always 
thought that the bequest in my favour might easily 
have been more liberal in amount ; this, however, 
was not a general opinion. The deceased’s wealth 
was found to be very considerable ;‘and I must 
say that he appeared to have forgotten no one who 
had the slightest claim upon his generosity. There 
were bequests of money and mourning to every 
clerk and servant in the employ of the firm, with a 
special gift of a snuff-box to Bat the cellarman. 
Simkinson was appointed executor, and hand- 
somely compensated for undertaking that office ; 
Mrs Simkinson received a noble legacy ; and a sum 
was set apart for the benefit of any children that 
might be born of her marriage. Finally, a very 
sufficient annuity was granted to Mrs Brocklebank, 
with a free gift of all the furniture and effects, the 
property of the testator, that might be found at his 
decease in the house in Mole’s Buildings, Tower 
Street. 


ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 


In after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine,—Tgnnyson. 

I Hap begun to wonder whether the old days under 
Housewife’s hospitable roof would ever more return, 
when, at the end of this month, I received one of 
his welcome invitations. ‘On Monday next at 
seven, wrote he, ‘pray come as usual. All our 
old friends will be with us. I make but one pro- 
viso—there is to be no reference to the T.C’ I 
knew at once he meant the Twitchborne Case, I 
suppose, in the times of York and Lancaster, there 
was a difficulty in asking red roses to meet white 
ones; in those of Cromwell and Charles I. to 
insure harmony between short-haired men and 
long-haired men ; and even in the Jacobite period, 
to steer quite clear of allusions to an illustrious 
personage ‘over the water” But what were all 
these little dissensions compared with the GuLF 
caused by the present Claimant between friends— 
and especially when they won't pay their bets on a 
certain recent event. 

When Bluebeard left Fatima in her fine house, 
with the injunction to please herself in every- 
thing, and even (say the later manuscripts) dropped 
a blank cheque into her hand along with the 
fatal key, how miserable she was because of that 
one door which she was forbidden to open! She 
went out shopping in Regent Street every after- 
noon ; chaperoned her ‘Sister Anne’ to the opera 
nightly ; and drove her cream-coloured ponies so 
admirably in the Park, that she almost lost her 
reputation ; and yet she was not happy. She 
was always hankering to look into that blue 


chamber. And so it is with a dinner-party to 
whom a particular subject (though it be only one 
among a thousand eligible topics) is tahooed to 
it. A degree of repression pervades everybody, 
and a frantic desire seizes upon some to ‘{otich the 
very thing they would avoid. It is like what 
standing atop of the Monument used to be before 
the cage was clapped upon it. It seems as though 
they must throw themselves over, although they 
know it is requested that they will abstain from 
doing so by the Board of Works. There is a story 
told of a great piano-maker and his wife who 
were asked out to dinner with a peer. His lord- 
ship was very anxious that no allusion should be 
made upon the occasion to that admirable instru- 
ment, lest it should wound his guest’s suscepti- 
bilities, who, having made his money by pianos, 
was naturally supposed to be ashamed of it. ‘You 
are so forgetful of such matters, my dear,’ said the 
lord to his lady, ‘that, for fear of your making a 
mistake, let us have no music in the drawing-room 
at all, and no allusion even to the subject of music.’ 

Her ladyship promised to be very particular, 
and throughout the evening kept nervously re- 
peating to herself: ‘Now, whatever I say to 
these good people, I must never say “ piano,”’ 
and with the desired effect of avoiding the sub- 
ject, until just at last, when, for the second time, 
the servant entered the room to announce the 
carriage of her guests. As she knew they were 
bound elsewhere that night, and also perceived 
that the servant’s announcement had not been 
heard, she leaned over to the lady in question, 
and whispered these awful words: ‘My dear Mrs 
So-and-so, I don’t wish to hurry you, but I think 
it right to tell you that your piano has arrived. 
She couldn’t have helped it to save her life, and 
though the next moment she wished herself in 
the silent tomb; but the mischief was done. [I © 
thought of this terrible story, when I accepted 
Housewife’s invitation. 

All the familiar faces were there, but, to my 
eyes, they all wore ‘the proviso’ on them. Nobody 
seemed at his ease ; there were broad ‘flashes of 
silence ;’ and when one spoke, he did so with caution 
and periphrasis, like a gentleman performing an egg- 
dance, with heavy penalties on a single breakage. 
Professor Puzzleton, in particular, disgraced him- 
self by asking riddles—a species of entertainment 
that has been banished from good society for 
several generations. To those who admire anti- 
quity, indeed, these particular specimens may be 
welcome, since they are about the oldest that I 
can call to mind; so I subjoin them, not as evi- 
dences of my scientific friend’s intelligence—far 
from it—but to shew the bad effect which Repres- 
sive Measures may have upon a naturally ardent 
Spirit. He inquired of us whether we knew What 
was the female of the Do-do; and when we said we 
did, insisted upon telling us. Everybody knew 
(and knows) that it is that contradictory bird, the 
Don’t-don’t. Not satisfied with this fiasco, he pro- 
ceeded to ask, What was the female of the Bulbul. 

‘My dear Professor, remonstrated I, looking to- 
wards our hostess, ‘this must be stopped.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried he, growing suddenly 
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crimson, ‘you don’t suppose it’s anything im-| our husband’s love for us as a lever to destroy his 
per? the bulbul is a bird, you know—the | fortune by extravagance and display.’ 


tern nightingale’ [conceive the painful position 
in which this man, a member of several learned 
societies, must have found himself, to volunteer 
such a piece of information as that!], ‘and its 
female is the Coo-coo. You must pronounce it 
Scottice, as Mr Macpherson does, in order to 
appreciate this correctly. Do you take it?’ 

‘Ou ay,’ responded Mr Macpherson, ‘I see, 
and the better because I kent it before. But that 
is naething to a riddle I heard this morning in the 
omnibus. Noo, let me try and remember it. It 
was not about a bird, but a bond. The question 
has escaped me a’thegither, but that’s nae matter : 
the point lies in the answer. One is a wagga-bond, 
and the other is a Wagga-Wagga bond. Yes, noo 
I’ve got it. What is the difference between Sir 
Roger and his bonds ?” 

‘I rise,’ exclaimed the Colonel excitedly, ‘to 
order. I came by invitation of our good friend here 
this evening, upon the distinct understanding that 
no slur nor slight should be put upon that injured 
individual ’—— 

‘My dear Thunderbomb,’ interrupted House- 
wife, ‘this is an unfortunate mistake. I met 
Macpherson in the street, and asked him verbally, 
forgetting to mention our little compact.’ 

A solemn silence held the company, while Mrs 
Housewife explained in a whisper to the astounded 
Macpherson, who sat beside her, the nature of 
‘the proviso.’ 

‘Why is a woman like ivy ?’ inquired Mr Funni- 
dog, with frantic abruptness. He admitted to me 
afterwards that he did not know what had induced 
him to say that more than anything else ; but that 
he felt like the widow in the ballad, that ‘he must 
speak [some editions read ‘weep’], or he must 
die” The public embarrassment had become in- 
a, g TOO to him. 

‘I hope it’s a compliment to the ladies, Mr 
Funnidog ?’ remarked Mrs Housewife cheerfully. 

‘A woman is like ivy, madam,’ replied that 
gentleman, bowing, ‘because the greater the ruin 
the closer she clings.’ 

‘That is very pretty,’ said Mrs Housewife. 

‘ But very old,’ observed Puzzleton drily. 

* Ah, Professor, that is what a woman never is,’ 
sighed our hostess—‘at once pretty and old. 
Rogers once observed that there was no such thing 
as a fine old man. With how much greater truth 
could he have made that observation with respect 
to the softer sex.’ 

‘I don’t catch it,’ observed Mr Macpherson 
thoughtfully. ‘The greater the ruin, the closer 
she clings?” O yes; now I’ve got it. Housewife 
is the ruin ; yes, yes. She clings to him in spite 
of his gout, and his belief in the Claim—__ I mean 
in his clay gods) Ahem! O lor!’ And Mr 
Macpherson wiped his brow with his dinner- 
napkin. 

‘There is a reverse to Mr Funnidog’s riddle, 
observed Bitter Aloes, ‘which is at least equally 
good. Why is ivy like a woman? Because the 
closer she clings, the greater the ruin.’ 

‘A most ungallant speech, I must say,’ cried the 
Colonel.—‘ Mrs Housewife, if I were you, 
would never ask that man again.’ 

‘I am afraid it is true, though, Colonel,’ avowed 
she sadly. ‘But too many of us have played the 
part of Mother Eve with our Adams—have used 


‘Nay, I don’t think many women ruin their 
husbands,’ remarked the Professor. ‘Men are but 
too prone to ruin themselves; they are in greater 
haste to get rich than their wives are to spend 
their money, and in striving to become so they 
lose all. If every woman is, as Pope says, at heart 
a rake, it is quite as true that every man is at heart 
a gambler, 

‘That is the fact,’ observed Mr Scale Hill. ‘I 
have travelled in most countries, and can confirm 
it. But with the exception of some of the eastern 
nations, there are nowhere found such inveterate 
gamblers as the English, Our aristocracy patronise 
the Turf; our middle classes—not excepting the 
clergy, my dear sir [here he looked toward Parson 
Grey ]—hanker after stocks and shares ; while the 
great bulk of the lower classes exhibit this ruling 
passion as grossly and openly as the Chinese 
themselves. Every day’s Police Reports contain 
some case of card-cheating or skittle-sharping that 
astounds one as much from the greed and eager- 
ness of the victim as from his simplicity. This 
very day, as I came up in the train, there were 
two gentlemen in the same carriage with a new 
game, that was as popular with their fellow-pas- 
sengers as profitable to themselves. Instead of 
three knaves, they had two blank cards, and one 
with a portrait of a distinguished character upon 
it: “ With a three, two, one, and a one, two, three, 
and I’ll bet any nobleman, or gentleman, half a 
sovereign that he don’t lay his finger on the 
Claimant.”’ 

Another solemn pause. It was so evident 
that Mr Scale Hill had offended against the 
proviso by inadvertence, that no reproof was 
administered to him ; but still it was very uncom- 
fortable. It seemed as difficult to keep Sir Roger 
out of the conversation, as to eliminate King 
Charles I. from Mr Dick’s memorial. 

‘But surely,’ observed Mrs Housewife, ‘it is 
only very vulgar people indeed—I mean very low 
people, such as do not generally travel in first-class 
carriages, who play at such games.’ 

‘Perhaps Scale Hill was in the third class, 
suggested Mr Bitter Aloes. 

‘There would be no harm if I was,’ returned 
that gentleman quietly, ‘though, as a matter of 
fact, it was not so.—Many fools, with plenty of 
money, are found, madam, I assure you, to play 
at the three-card trick—tThe classes to which you 
allude have other means of getting rid of their 
superffuous coin. In the Black Country, for 
instance, all the spare money of the pitmen is 
hazarded in pigeon-ilying and dog-fighting. Except 
bull-dogs, dogs are as rare in that enlightened 
district as the bird to which the Professor has 
alluded—the bulbul? 

‘That is true,’ said Parson Grey, ‘for I was once 
a curate in those parts, where I had the great for- 
tune to overhear the following dialogue between 
two of my parishioners. 

“ Well, Jem, and where have you been ?” 

“Down South, where I got a greyhound guv to 
me.” 

“A greyhound! [this with a contemptuous 
sneer] And what can you do wi’ him ?” 

“Well, I’ve cut off his tail, and snipped his 
ears, and raddled his nose wi’ a brick-bat, and so 
made a bull-dog of him.”’ 
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‘You should send that receipt to the govern- 
ment,’ observed Mr Bitter Aloes, ‘since, by some 
reverse of the process, they may be able to turn 
their bull-dog into a greyhound, their First Com- 
missioner of Works into a Judge of Art. If it 
succeeds, my dear sir, they will make you a 
Bishop, 

‘Heaven forbid!’ exclaimed Parson Grey. ‘I 
mean,’ added he, correcting himself, ‘Nolo Epis- 
copart. I should be as much out of my element 
in such dignified company as the wife of the 
Squatting Bear,’ 

‘Who was that lady?’ inquired Mr Scale Hill 
with interest. 

‘Ah, that is what you lose by going round the 
world every long vacation,’ said the Professor ; 
‘you miss the newspapers when there is said to be 
“nothing in them”—that is, when there are no 
windy debates to be chronicled, and editors are 
compelled to admit into their columns things that 
have really humour in them, and true grit.—Tell 
him the story, parson. 

‘It is the sad tale of a Massachusetts lady who 
married a Dakota Indian under the impression 
that she should thereby obtain a fruitful field for 
missionary enterprise. Her sentimental philan- 
thropy overlooked the fact that the wives of Indian 
“braves” are mere menial drudges, and used in 
fact as beasts of burden. This unhappy enthusiast 
endured five years of this slavery, and, after much 
ill-usage, was eventually sold by her liege lord for 
three ponies.’ 

‘That’s seventy-five pounds,’ remarked the 
Colonel. 

‘No, no; they were Indian ponies,’ explained 
Housewife. 

‘Hollo, what’s this ?’—The servant had brought 
in a folded paper.—‘ What the deuce is it? Where 
are my glasses? Why, it’s a bill! a circular! 
It’s something printed. Whereas fail not—— By 
gad, I’m summoned for the special jury at West- 
minster !’ 

‘Then you may take your oath,’ cried Funnidog 
gravely, ‘you’ll be upon the Twitchborne Case.’ 

This time we all roared with laughter. The 
idea (as the American gentleman observed when 
he came home and found his wife and six children 
scalped by the Indians) was ‘a little too ridiklus,’ 
that poor Housewife, who shrank from hearing 
the very name of the Claimant, and had forbidden 
us to mention it, might be doomed for the next 
six months to listen to nothing else ! 

We came quite tumultuously up-stairs to tell 
our good hostess, who was by this time awaiting 
us at the tea-table, what had happened. Her 
behaviour was in every respect becoming a British 
matron. ‘My darling,’ said she to her husband, 
‘you will of course get off this dreadful business, 
if money can do it; but if not, you will go and 
do your duty as a juror like a man.’ 

The first part of this speech, at all events—that 
is, the notion of ‘ getting off it’—seemed to comfort 
our host immensely. ‘ My dear,’ said he, ‘you are 
a woman of intelligence and resource ; and never 
appear to greater advantage than when, as now, 
you are dispensing the drink that cheers but fails 
to inebriate. My love of originality forbids me 
to use the expression of “an angel in the house ;” 
let me call you the Tea Spirit.’ 

‘Robur, observed Mr Funnidog slily: ‘she’s 
advertised everywhere,’ 


‘If it be Robur, said the Professor, with his 
most winning smile, ‘O Robert, tot que jaime, 
should be the song of every one of us.’ 


BELLE’S BLACK COACHMAN. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


As we jogged sedately along the sandy road that 
leads from Fayetteville southwards towards Rock- 
ingham and Cheraw, I took care to keep myself as 
much as possible beneath the nodding head of the 
old calash, and to screen myself from the notice 
of such of my acquaintance as might, at that early 
hour, be abroad in the straggling streets. It is 
not in France alone that ridicule kills; and I, 
whose previous journeys in a railless region had 
been hitherto undertaken on horseback, or in a 
neat, spider-wheeled buggy of the newest pattern, 
drawn by one of those fast trotters for which 
America is justly famous, felt heartily ashamed 
of being pilloried, so to speak, in a vehicle that 
could not have entered the Park at Philadelphia 
without provoking bursts of laughter from the 
lookers-on. Black Jupiter, on the contrary, evi- 
dently saw nothing absurd in the equipage, 
for he sat proudly on the driving-seat, with 
squared elbows and whip stiffly held, guiding the 
aged quadruped in the shafts with as scientific a 
seriousness as if he had grasped the reins of the 
most mettlesome team that ever pranced out of a 
stable-yard. The solemn air of self-importance 
which the old negro assumed, seemed to be the one 
thing wanting to complete my humiliation ; and I 
was thankful when we were clear of the last 
houses of the little town, and among the maize- 
fields and patches of tobacco, soon in turn to be 
replaced by the darkling shades of the immemorial 
forest. 

Here and there, we came across traces of the 
wanton destruction of property due to the smoul- 
dering strife betwixt government and people, the 
miserable after-growth of the Civil War. Once we 
passed a mill, and twice a farm-house, roofless and 
blackened by flames—dwellings that had been 
fired by the military because their owners had 
given shelter to outlawed fugitives of the beaten 
faction. Elsewhere, the signs of past mischief 
were the charred remains of a row of poor tene- 
ments—negro cabins burnt by the Ku-klux; 
while farther on, we drove near the gaunt shell 
of a schoolhouse, without roof or floor, door or 
window; while the stout walls of that massive 
‘log-and-slab’ work common in the woodland 
districts of the South, rent and torn as they were, 
bore evidence to the strength of the rebel gun- 
powder. So far as I, an impartial spectator, could 
jadge, the amount of vindictive violence was 
pretty equally balanced ; but I was glad when the 
tree forest spread once more around us, and I was 
spared the contemplation of these grim proofs 
of the midnight hostilities that still went on 
between the rival parties. How slowly we went! 
trot, trot, trot, the hoofs of the old horse beating 
the dry road with a dull, monotonous sound, 
utterly unlike the quick, lively tread of my 
favourite Virginian steed, with his swift and easy 
action. 

‘We are going very quietly, my friend. What’s 
your name? Jupiter! Don’t you think that you 
could push along a little faster?’ I called out at 
length, fairly losing patience ; but I had to repeat 
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my address a second time before the black Autom- 
edon on the box turned half round, and put up 
his open hand to his ear. ‘Jupiter one lily bit 
hard of hearing!’ he said; and I found that, to add 
to. the other delights of my wearisome journey, 
Colonel Musgrave’s faithful domestic was deaf, and 
that conversation with him had to be carried on 
chiefly by pantomime; while it soon became 
manifest that no quicker rate of progress could 
be expected from the worn-out horse that drew us. 

At the slow if steady pace at which we pro- 
ceeded, any idea of reaching Rockingham before 
nightfall had perforce to be abandoned; but 
luckily we procured accommodation at a clean 
roadside inn or tavern, which stood solitary among 
the pinewoods; and for the next two days we 
journeyed on in the same fashion, getting over the 
ground in a leisurely style, such as I had never 
been used to associaté with the neck-or-nothing 
rapidity of ordinary American travel. Before long, 
however, I had learned to entertain a sort of 
esteem for the deaf old black coachman, and 
indeed there was much in Jupiter to earn 
liking. The negro driver was evidently one of 
those simple, loyal servitors whose fidelity to a 
master is almost sublime in its thoroughness, and 
whose feelings are as strong as they are narrow. 
Of Colonel Musgrave he spoke with affectionate 
reverence ; of ‘Miss Belle,’ with a patronising fond- 
ness that was natural to one who had known her 
from infancy, and to whom every stick and stone 
about Musgrave Vale appeared as something sacred. 
I could not ascertain whether Jupiter compre- 
hended that recent public events had given es 
his freedom, and that he was now the political 
equal of his former owner ; but it was odd to hear 
the old man, in the same breath, railing at the 
‘mean white trash’ and ‘carpet-bag fellows’ who 
were the present wire-pullers of the state legis 
lature, and speaking with disgust and alarm of the 
‘wicked rebs, as he called the Ku-klux and other 
offshoots of the late Confederate cause. It was 
plain that Jupiter’s sympathies went by instinct 
with the southern malcontents, but that the part 
Colonel Musgrave had taken during the recent 
troubles had turned his faithful dependent into at 
least a nominal unionist. 

We encountered, as it happened, but few travel- 
lers. The district we were traversing had been 
one famous for its production of a cotton which, 
although inferior to that of Sea Island, was never- 
theless a valuable and hardy staple ; but its growth 
was a branch of industry that had been disorgan- 
ised during the war; and it was melancholy, as 
we passed the wide-stretching fields, to see how fast 
the jungle-growth of pea-vine, and sumach, and 
dwarf-pine was encroaching on the rich black soil 
of the once carefully tended lands. The husband- 
men, white or black, whom we saw at work among 
the corn-patches and potato-reserves, appeared to 
be going through their labour in a listless manner 
that told of discouragement; while the scarcity 
of cattle, the unmended fences, and the slovenly 
aspect of such homesteads as we skirted, told their 
own sad tale of ruin and neglect. The few 
mounted farmers whom we met had, I fancied, 
a sullen look and a distrustful bearing ; and the 
manner in which they pulled down their slouched 
hats over their brows, and spurred on after drily 
returning my ‘ good-morrow,’ was something quite 
new to my experience of the hearty comradeship 
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of the West and South. Once and again we 
were stopped and gruftly questioned by a patrol of 
the United States’ troops; and more than once 
I halted to distribute, in compliance with the 
clamorous entreaties of the applicants, tobacco 
and small silver among the half-clad denizens of 
a negro camp, the temporary resting-place of some 
score of coloured emigrants slowly plodding their 
way towards the more fertile soil and softer cli- 
mate of Georgia or Alabama—lands of Goshen, 
where rumour averred that an easy livelihood was 
to be made by light labour on some of the deserted 
estates of dead or exiled Confederates. 

At last, a rude inscription in black and white 
letters a foot long, painted on a board that was 
nailed to a tree in front of a shebeen, informed us 
that the whisky-seller’s cabin was the ‘first house 
in South Carolina, and that we had passed the 
boundary of the pugnacious little state that had 
earliest thrown down the gauntlet to the powerful 
North. We made a short stay here, for the sake 
of the venerable horse ; and while that quadruped 
slowly munched his corn, I paced impatiently to 
and fro, eager to resume our journey. So far as 
my own judgment went, I liked neither the place 
nor the people. The tavern or inn, with a few 
ragged fowls and gaunt pigs seeking to support a 
precarious existence around the untidy premises, 
was the dirtiest and least comfortable that I re- 
membered, even in the ex-slave states; while the 
landlady was a sickly, shrewish woman, with her 
hair hanging in elf-locks from under a tawdry 
bonnet of faded silk; the dogs were wolfish of 
aspect and surly of mood; and the neglected 
children seemed to be growing up as a brood of 
morose young savages. As for the landlord, he 
was a tall, rawboned fellow, with stubbly beard of 
a week’s growth, and hay-coloured hair unkempt; 
but the square-shouldered, erect carriage, which 
only habit can confer, contrasted forcibly with the 
ill-fitting suit of homespun and the tattered hat; 
and it hardly needed the ugly cicatrice that seamed 
his right cheek to point him out as an old soldier. 
His first address to me was none of the most polite. 
‘Reckon, stranger, yew hed best whip up and get 
to Springfield township—yew hed. Hiram Clack, 
the chap that hes set up the new hotel—the Stars 
and Stripes—air a Massachusetts man, and yew’d 
be kinder better off there—let alone that I don’t 
care about your custom, not [. Yanks and I don’t 
do much business together.’ 

On hearing, however, that I was from Old, and 
not New, England, as he had at first conjectured, 
this inhospitable landlord became partly mollified, 
and offered no further objection to our enjoying 
such entertainment as his delectable place of enter- 
tainment afforded, and which mainly consisted in a 
feed of corn for the horse, and a rasher of bacon 
and bowl of hominy for the negro driver. 

‘Will yew liquor, squire ?’ said the innkeeper, 

roducing a bottle of Monongahela whisky and a 
ens of dim glasses. ‘’Tain’t every day that a cus- 
tomer from the old country darkens Zack .Kirby’s 
door. Yew need not be afraid of the liquor, for 
this is primer stuff than often gets uncorked in a 
Yankee’s bar-room, I fancy.’ 

Over his, the lion’s share, I need scarcely say, of 
the much-lauded whisky, Mr Zachariah Kirby be- 
came boastfully communicative, telling me, what I 
could well believe, that he had ‘fought right 
through’ the war, sharing, as a cavalry-man, in 
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the perils and glory of many a dashing raid of 
Randolph’s bold horsemen, and of many a sharply 
contested skirmish. 

‘See here, mister, he said, exhibiting two fingers 
of his Jeft hand, which were slightly distorted and 
scored across by a dull-blue line; ‘that was done on 
the Pamunkey River by one of M‘Clellan’s Irishers. 
Guess I hed to grip the bridle with my teeth while 
I settled scores with the chap who sent me that 
sugar-plum from his rifle. Ay, yew are looking at 
that tell-tale on my cheek, squire. That keepsake 
came to me in the Shenandoah Valley; and I war 
wounded again at one of the battles in the Wilder- 
ness, but not bad. Be sure I gave as good as I got, 
and a trifle more, Carolina fashion 

With regard, however, to the present condition 
of the country, Mr Kirby was by no means so con- 
fidential ; and beyond a smothered curse on the 
‘carpet-baggers,’ aud a surly asseveration that, 
“as for Ku-klux, there were none thereabouts,’ 
he was reticent on political subjects. He did in- 
deed express a decided opinion that negroes were 
‘poison, and that he, for one, would never ac- 
knowledge their claim to electoral rights, or, which 
seemed more nearly to concern him, to occupy a 
seat in the same railway-carriage as himself. 

‘Last time I war to Charleston city,’ he remarked 
by way of illustration, ‘I and some friends took 
the train up Augusta-way, and, if you’ll believe 
me, squire, there got in a nigger, as bold as brass, 
to ride in our car. He war not right down black 
—kinder sort of a light mulatto, with blue coat, 
and white vest and pants, and a shiny hat, and 
gloves and watch-chain, as spruce as a senator, 
goin’ to Augusta to be married, and in he came 
among us white gentlemen. Guess we spoiled his 
wedding-suit a few. He didn’t look quite so smart, 
nor yet so conceited, when we let him run, with 
what war left of his finery, at Augusta. No, no ; 
I never owned a bit of ebony myself ; but I never 
could sit down comfortably with a woolly-head 
near me; and the sooner they pack off Mississippi- 
way—or Africa-way—the better.’ 

The greater was my astonishment when, on re- 
turning from a short ramble in the woods, I sud- 
denly espied this noisy, ill-conditioned specimen 
of the southern rowdy, with his deep prejudice 
against the coloured race, and his overweening 
pride in his own European descent, apparently in 
close conference with old Jupiter. So earnest was 
their conversation, that my step was unheard until 
the snapping of a dry branch beneath my foot gave 
warning of my approach. Then, indeed, the tavern- 
keeper, whose brains were none the clearer for the 
drams he had so lately swallowed, growled out 
something that did not sound like a blessing, while 
his hand instinctively glided into the breast of his 
homespun coat, as if to seek the haft of a knife or 
the butt-end of a pistol. But Jupiter, whose air of 
stolid imperturbebility remained unaltered, merely 
ducked his head, and said, in the loud, harsh tone 
habitual to the deaf: ‘Berry well, massa. Jupiter 
explain to Massa Colonel all about de colt” And 
thereupon the faithful retainer of Belle’s grandpapa 
shuffled off ; but, plausible as the explanation was, 
and probable as was the contingency of Jupiter’s 
having some commission to buy or sell a young 
horse for his master, I felt but half satisfied. 

It was at last time to start, and whether the 
four-footed veteran in the shafts had derived un- 
usual benefit from the corn at our late halting- 


place, or whether Jupiter drove more briskly than 
was common, our pace was a lively one, and we 
soon left behind us the evergreen oaks, the silvery 
pines, and the sugar-maples of the sandy uplands, 
crossed a belt of cultivated country, where the 
smoke that curled in blue spirals from among 
hedges gay with reddened leaves and many-coloured 
wild-flowers unnamed in English herbals, told of 
human habitations near at hand, and presently 
passed in beneath the arching boughs of the great 
trees, and were again in the woods. A South 
Carolina forest presents a sight picturesque indeed, 
but rather solemn than exhilarating. The pleasant 
silvan associations that cling to the very name of 
the merry greenwood, with its gnarled oaks and 
rustling elms, and ferny coverts loved by the .deer, 
and its memories of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, 
have no place in that gloomy tract of primeval 
vegetation, where the cypress trees crowd together 
like giant mourners at a funeral, and where the 
long gray beards of Spanish moss that hang in 
fantastic profusion from trunk and limb of willow 
and alder gleam with a ghastly whiteness through 
the shadows of the sullen glades. As evening draws 
on, a pale, fleecy mist, as though a legion of ghosts 
hovered near, floats over the black, oozy water of 
the swamps, through which—over roads that are 
indebted for their solidity to the logs that underlie 
the sand—the traveller makes his way. 

A low, dull sound, like that of the thrasher’s 
flail weightily beating on the hardened floor of 
the barn, came drowsily to my ears. It was already 
growing late in the autumn day ; the unseen sun 
must have been setting, since the fog was creeping 
like a spectral winding-sheet, breast-high, up the 
smooth bolls of the trees, and the complaining cry 
of the Whip-poor-Will rang forth with plaintive 
iteration among the caves of the creek. Still that 
heavy sound was heard, nearer, perceptibly nearer 
now, and before long it mingled with a fainter, 
and less regular noise, as of clashing metal. It 
must be so. Horse-hoofs going thud, thud! in 
furious gallop over the soft ground, and the clang 
of steel scabbards and steel stirrup and spur, as 
the advancing troopers came on. Eagerly I looked 
back, straining my eyes in the vain effort to pierce 
the gathering gloom ; but Jupiter’s deaf ears were 
evidently impervious to the menacing sounds, since 
on he went, steady and methodical as an automatic 
coachman. 

Nearer, sharper, and clearer yet, came the rattle 
of arms and the trampling of horses, and at length 
even the dull senses of the old serving-man seemed 
to distinguish the meaning of the din, for he stood 
up on the footboard, and peered uneasily back 
along the shadowy road. It was an anxious 
moment, and I felt my heart throb wildly, I 
scarcely knew why, since whatever the errand of 
the swift pursuers in our rear, it could surely not 
concern a peaceful wayfarer like myself. Yet a 
minute, and I saw the figures of the foremost 
horsemen appear, and no doubt we at the same 
time became visible to them, since a hoarse cry 
was raised: ‘There they are, ahead !’—‘ Yonder 
go the varmint !’—‘ Rap at them, boys!’ And in 
response to this amiable injunction, a discharge of 
firearms followed, the balls whistling shrilly over- 
head. 

‘Are you mad?’ I shouted at the top of my 
voice. ‘Why do you fire !—Jupiter, stop! This 
is some absurd mistake, which ’——. 
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‘Down with the rebel hounds!’ exclaimed a 
trooper, whose shoulder-belt and forage-cap I could 
now plainly make out, as he galloped beside our 
off-wheel. ‘I’ll give goss to this one, anyhow.’ 
And he discharged his pistol with so deadly an 
intention that the ball knocked off the soft felt 
hat I wore, while the baffled ruffian, with a curse at 
his own failure, lifted the revolver for a second shot. 

‘Hold your hand, Ned!’ bawled out a philan- 
thropist with a sergeant’s stripes on his arm, and 
who now opportunely rode up. ‘Don’t cheat the 
hangman ; take him alive, I say.’ 

The carriage now came to a dead stop, by what 
precise agency I had no time to ascertain, before I 
was grasped by several strong hands, and half- 
dragged, half-lifted out, with no gentle compul- 
sion, until I found myself standing on the sandy 
road, the centre of an angry group of dismounted 
soldiers, while several horsemen pushed close up 
to the knot of men on foot, whose immediate 
prisoner I was, and more than one sabre gleamed 
menacingly above my unprotected head. ‘Cut 
the rebel to mincemeat !’—‘ Shoot him down!’ 
‘Make an example !’—such were a of the 
agreeable utterances of those around, while it was 
in vain that I strove hard to get a hearing. It 
was not until an officer, who came up considerably 
in rear of the party under his command, reached 
the spot, that my life seemed worth a minute’s 
purchase. His voice, however, did something 
towards calming the fierce irritation of those in 
Whose hands I was, and I was bidden to ‘hold up 
my ugly face, and let the captain look at me.’ 

*Tarnation luck!’ said that officer, with an accent 
of displeasure; ‘we’ve trapped a wood-chuck 
instead of a wild-cat. This is not Claxton.’ And 
as he spoke, he pulled out a photograph, and care- 
fully examined it by the light of a stable-lantern 
which one of the dragoons held. 

‘Certainly not, I rejoined: ‘my name is Alfred 
Harding, and I no more comprehend the meaning 
of this unwarrantable’. 

But I was brusquely cut short by the application 
of the muzzle of a pistol to my forehead. ‘D’ye 
feel this, mister?’ snarled out the sergeant whose 
revolver was thus pressed home between my eye- 
brows. ‘I’ve only to crook my claw the merest 
morsel, and, Je-rusalem! you’ll go wheer your 
rebel cusses of comrades hey gone—thousands of 
them. Make a clean breast of it—tell us wheer 
Claxton, your cap’en, is hid, or you’ll never see 
another sunrise. Knock under, man, and out with 
your confession at once, and youll git mercy, and 
the Dry Tortugas for a year or so, or p’raps the 
Tombs: better than a lead bullet. 

I really did believe that every instant was my 
last, and that each word I spoke might prove my 
death-warrant, for I was perfectly well aware that 
however amenable to civilised public opinion the 
regular courts of law of the United States may be, 
great latitude is allowed to the soldiery under a 
eaten of martial jurisdiction in a disturbed 

istrict ; and the troopers in whose power I was 
were manifestly in a state of furious exasperation 
against some person or persons with whom my 
connection had been hastily assumed. Yet [ 
spoke, and, with the courage of despair, persisted 
in my true story. Iwas no rebel, no conspirator, 
but merely an English surveyor, Alfred Harding 
by name, bound on a agg lawful errand, and 
travelling in a carriage belonging to Colonel 


Musgrave of Musgrave Vale, and driven by his black 
servant, Jupiter, who could no doubt explain to 
my captors how he came to be my coachman for 
the nonce. 

‘Musgrave! why, that’s a rebel name! There 
were four Musgraves in the Virginia Black Horse,’ 
cried a stout pursy man, who looked like a regi- 
mental surgeon ; ‘and Claxton himself is a cousin 
of theirs, and was engaged to Miss Belle, the heiress 
of the Vale estate. Where’s that black cur?’ 

Before I could recover from the half-incredulous 
wonder with which I had received this last stag- 
gering piece of information, I heard a crackling 
discharge of musketry, coupled with loud shouts 
of ‘There he goes !’—‘ Hit him ; bring him down!’ 
And lo! there was Jupiter, who had thrown off 
his loose blue livery-coat, running off into the 
woods with the speed of a frightened deer, the 
target for every one who grasped a carabine or 
pistol. Even in my then state of mental confusion, 
I could not help remarking on the old negro’s 
surprising agility, since terror seemed to endow his 
flying feet with supernatural speed, and he bounded 
across creek and fallen tree with a lightness and 
vigour for which I should never have given him 
credit. A dozen of the soldiers, some mounted, 
and others on foot, dashed off in hot pursuit, 
discharging their firearms as they ran. 

‘Shame, shame!’ I called out, reckless of the 
possible consequences to myself; ‘you disgrace 
the uniform of your country by what youdo. A 
helpless, aged man is’ 

‘Well, Mr Harding, as you call yourself, inter- 
rupted the officer, with a burst of evidently 
genuine laughter, as he stared at me, ‘you are a 
cool hand, and brazen it out well. I am afraid, 
however, that you will require all your assurance 
and all your wits to extricate you from the un- 
handsome scrape into which your proclivities have 
brought you. If you throw yourself on the clemency 
of the authorities’ 

‘This is too monstrous !’ I gasped out, unable to 
endure more. ‘You are either enacting some 
practical jest, or are fitter to wear strait-waistcoats 
than the cloth of the United States’ army,’ 

My words, however, were unheeded, for now a 
loud huzza of triumph made the forest ring, as 
two of the mounted troopers emerged from the 
forest, leading between them a prisoner, whose 
hands, bound together with a sword-belt, were 
made fast by a cord to the saddlebow of one soldier, 
while the other held the muzzle of his cocked cara- 
bine to the ear of the captured man, ready to fire 
at the slightest effort at resistance or escape. The 
clothes of the captive, torn and stained with mud, 
gave token of the desperate exertions which he 
had made to elude the pursuers, as did the blood 
that trickled unheeded from a slight wound on 
his right temple; but his fearless Dearing had in 
it a kind of dignity that contrasted oddly with 
his grotesque attire. It was Jupiter—the faithful 
negro whom Belle Musgrave had so thoughtfully 
recommended to my care—but how changed! His 
woolly wig and gold-laced hat had fallen off or 
been torn from him; his natural curls of brown 
hair glistened in the red glare of the lantern ; there 
was now no stoop to deduct from his true stature, 
no limping gait or bowed head. It was an active, 
well-built man of thirty years of age whom the 
dragoons hurried into the presence of their officer, 
and when the doctor, dismounting, soaked his 
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handkerchief in the brook and applied it to the 
prisoner’s face, washing off the treacherous colour, 
so that the white skin below became apparent, 
there was another cheer of exultation that seemed 
to rend the sky. 

‘Great heavens! it is a false negro, then !’ said 
I in sheer amazement—an exclamation which 
caused unmitigated disgust at my supposed hypoc- 
Tisy to those around. 

‘Take that, ye skulker!’ said an old corporal, 
dealing me a monitory stroke across the wrist with 
the flat of his heavy sword ; ‘and keep your tongue 
quiet, if you don’t want to be lynched. I tell you 
we ’ve had enough of your mock-innocent talk.’ 

‘Bring along the prisoners. Shoot them, if they 
try to escape!’ called out the officer; and I was 
instantly hurried away between a file of troopers, 
who gruffly repressed all my remonstrances against 
the wanton and tyrannical nature of this unreason- 
able arrest, until, after nearly two hours of painful 
marching, I saw lights, which I conjectured to be 
those of the small town of Springtield. We did 
not enter the town, however, but halted in the 
yard of a large and apparently deserted mansion, 
that stood just outside the first straggling houses, 
and which had very likely belonged to some 
southerm magnate who had perished in the field 
or who was lingering in exile. Here, after the 
contents of my pockets had undergone a careful 
scrutiny, my wrists were chained together, I was 
thrust into a room that contained no furniture but 
a broken table, a massive oak press, and a dilapi- 
dated bed, that must once have been the produc- 
tion of some fashionable French upholsterer, since 
there were traces yet of half-effaced Cupids gaily 
painted on the woodwork, and the moth-eaten 
curtains hung in tatters from posts that preserved 
their tarnished gilding. A petroleum lamp was 
placed on the dusty floor, the door was locked, and 
I was left to chew the cud of bitter fancies. 

How miserable was that period of waiting ! 
Hungry, bruised, and footsore, it was of little use 
for me to remind myself, for the twentieth time, 
that I was innocent of having, in deed or thought, 
transgressed against the Federal government. It 
was plain that those in whose custody I was, 
regarded me, rightly or wrongly, as a criminal of 
a very deep dye, and one whose offences deserved 
the utmost rigour of the law. The great enigma, 
however, on which my thoughts busied themselves 
had reference to the pretended negro, Jupiter. 
What could have induced Belle Musgrave, who, 
as I believed, regarded me as one who 

‘Prisoner, your examination is about to com- 
mence! Stand up, and answer the questions which 
it is our duty to put,’ said a deep voice, and I 
found myself confronted by a grutl personage in 
uniform, whom I could readily believe to be the 
provost-marshal of the district, and who was accom- 
panied by a dapper little man in a green coat and 
wrinkled riding-boots, who announced himself as 
sheriff of the county. These two representatives 
of the civil and military authority of the United 
States proceeded to harass me with a long series 
of what seemed to me the most irrelevant queries 
touching the designs of the Ku-klux, to which I 
could only oppose my reiterated declarations that 
I knew nothing, and suspected nothing, concerning 
any plot or plotters, political or otherwise, and 
that Fras myself the victim of some gross mistake 


‘We shall see, sir—we shall see,’ said the provost 
rising in wrath, his patience exhausted by what 
he probably deemed my contumacious obstinacy, 
‘whether this feigned ignorance of yours serves 
your turn when brought before a court-martial. 
It is time that justice should be vindicated, and 
there could not be a better opportunity of making 
a becoming example.’ With which consolatory 
observation, provost and sheriff left me to my 
solitary thoughts. 

Later on in the evening, a soldier entered the 
room, bringing me some supper, but he refused to 
converse, and after setting on the broken table a 
platter containing some cold pork and sweet pota- 
toes, with a lump of corn-bread and a mug of 
German lager-beer, he retired, carefully locking 
the door behind him. Spent and famished as 
was, I thankfully ate of even such coarse food as 
the humanity of my captors had provided for me, 
and presently, throwing myself, dressed as I was, 
on the mouldering bed, I sank into the dreamless 
sleep of sheer exhaustion. 

I was awakened by the grasp of a hard hand on 
my shoulder, while, as if to guard against an 
involuntary cry of alarm on my part, its fellow 
was pressed upon my lips, and a voice that seemed 
familiar to me, whispered hoarsely: ‘Up, squire, 
and mind yew tread as gingerly as a cat going to 
rob the dairy. The house is full of darned Yankee 
soldiers, and there’s a sentry in the passage out- 
side.” And, to my ineffable surprise, I beheld, by 
the faint light of a shaded lantern, the gaunt visage 
of Zack Kirby, the tavern-keeper, whose martial 
exploits had so recently been recounted to me 
during my sojourn at his wayside hostelry. 

How the soldier-innkeeper, whom I naturally 
guessed to belong to the secret association of the 
Ku-klux, had gained access to the apartment in 
which I was confined, was soon explained, since 
a sliding panel, artfully constructed in the wains- 
cot, was partly open, and in the cavity beyond 
appeared the dim figures of two men, both of 
whom were masked, while one carried a lantern 
similar to that in Zack’s hand. 

‘Come—not a word; and tread lightly, or to- 
morrow, mebbe, yew’ll be strung up, like a swamp- 
fox, to the nearest shade-tree,’ said my preserver, 
as I must now call him; and obeying his instruc- 
tions, I made my devious way through what seemed 
a labyrinth of disused rooms and corridors half- 
choked with broken furniture and miscellaneous 
rubbish, until at length I found myself once more 
breathing the free air of heaven, and standing in 
what seemed to be an orchard, with large gaps in 
the ruined wall of gray stone that surrounded it. 
Here stood several men, most of whom had their 
faces muffled, two of whom held horses, ready 
saddled, by the bridle. 

‘Kin yew ride, squire?’ said Zack, still in a 
whisper. ‘All right! Git into the pigskin, then, 
and mind yew ride gently until we git clear of 
the outposts.’ 

And in a trice we were both mounted and in 
motion, riding as cautiously as we could, Zack 
slightly in advance, until we reached a point in 
the lane where the ex-Confederate, suddenly touch- 
ing my arm, called my attention to a cavalry 
vedette, who, with his carabine over his arm, and 
his horse picketed near him, stood sentry on a 
mound of rising ground. The dragoon was not, 
however, a very vigilant sentinel, for he was 
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leaning against a tree, and was evidently uncon- 
scious of our proximity. 

‘Asleep! the loafer! Many’s the time we’ve 
beat up their quarters before they could git their 
eyes free from the cobwebs,’ grumbled Zack, in 
accents of mingled scorn and satisfaction ; and on 
we went at the same slow walk, until we found 
ourselves among deep hedgerows and straggling 
pine-clumps, out of ear-shot of my late custodians. 

‘Now we kin push on, Britisher!’ exclaimed 
Zack, spurring his horse. ‘I promised cap’en I’d 
see yew safe to George-town, wheer yew’ll easy 
find a coasting-craft to carry yew out to the Ber- 
mudas or to Cuba. Yew are not safe till yew are 
out of Uncle Sam’s estate, and that’s the truth 
of it.’ 

As we galloped on, side by side, Zack enforced 
his view of my position by very cogent arguments. 
He pointed out to me that whatever my certainty 
of my own innocence, it would avail me little if 
I again fell into the hands of ‘ the Yankees.’ 

I had been captured in suspicious company. 
Treasonable correspondence in cipher, and other 
contraband of war, such as cartridges and ful- 
minating powder, had been discovered concealed 
beneath the driving-seat, and even in the cushions 
of the calash. The very fact that I was an English- 
man, known to be the friend of southern planters, 
would sharpen suspicion against me, and I should 
be lucky if I received no worse sentence than that 
of long and rigorous imprisonment. 

‘Yew see, squire,’ said Zack, ‘it war a lucky 
thing for yew that they took old Governor Morgan’s 
house to make a jail of. That house war built 
afore the War of Independence—and many a Tory 
hes been hid by help of they sliding panels and 


| secret stairs. It war easy for us to liberate cap’en 
| without fighting ; and onst out, and mounted to 


start for—never mind where—he insisted yew 
should be seen safe on board ship. It war partly 
his fault, he said, yew war in trouble, for if he 
hedn’t painted black’ 

‘Black !’ said I, interrupting him. 


‘Surely the 


‘Cap’enhimself. Yes,squire; thatgellent gentle- 


| man was Cap’en Darcy Claxton, as brave an officer 


as any under the Stars and Bars, and that’s no 
trifle to say. He’ll give the Yanks a pesky lot 
of trouble yet.’ 

‘Claxton! Captain Claxton,’ said I, recalling my 
recollection of some vague words which I had 
heard: ‘was he not a cousin of Colonel Mus- 
grave ? and’ 

‘And engaged to marry Miss Belle, the beauty 
of Fayetteville, as they call her, ever sin’ they war 
children together—so I’ve heard. Cap’s but twenty- 
eight now ; he war sixteen when he joined us just 
afore Antietam fight. Cap said he’d promised 
Miss Belle to be very tender with the Britisher.’ 

This was a pleasant thing for my luckless self 
—after flattering myself that I stood highest in 
Belle’s regard—to listen to! There was no doubt, 
however, that I had been made into a mere cat’s- 
paw to pull the Confederate chestnuts out of 
the Federal fire. 

Zack Kirby faithfully fulfilled his trust ; and 
borrowing fresh horses from farmers affiliated to 


the Ku-klux, and beneath whose roofs we readily 
found shelter and refreshment, we hurried on to 
George-town, where, by the same agency, I was 
smuggled on board a vessel under the British flag ; 


and, four days later, I landed at Nassau, whence 
I took my passage to Canada, renouncing the pros- 
pects which had lately lain so temptingly before me, 


Years afterwards, while professionally engaged 
on some surveying at Nice, t was offered an intro- 
duction to ‘some charming people—a new-married 
couple on their wedding-tour—the bride remark- 
ably pretty—Americans—Captain and Mrs Darcy 
Claxton.’ ‘ 

‘Thank you!’ answered I, with a rueful face, 
I have no doubt. ‘I am sorry to decline, but busi- 
ness quite debars my extending my acquaintance 
here. LI leave Nice to-morrow. And so I did. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


From a Report on the Schools of Art at South 
Kensington we learn that, in the first six months 
of the present year, the number of students there 
at work was six hundred and ninety-six, of whom 
three hundred and eighty-three were males, and 
three hundred and thirteen females. The prin- 
cipal object for which they study is to qualify 
themselves to take part in manufacturing oper- 
ations in whick art of some kind is required. As 
yet, the young women have not swarmed off and 
found places in factories ; but a number of them 
are employed within the precinct of the Museum 
itself, in painting china and constructing mosaic, 
and this, as we are informed, they do very satis- 
factorily. The question, therefore, as to whether 
it would ‘pay’ to maintain a government depart- 
ment to train young women as artists, is not yet 
settled. As regards the men it is settled, for they 
find artistic employment in factories, studios, and 
educational establishments ; and by improving the 
art manufactures of the kingdom, as may be seen 
at the Museum, they heighten their reputation, 
and increase the national wealth. Some among 
them have become distinguished artists on their 
own account; and not a few have gone out to 
India, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and 
Canada, as teachers. Others have become de- 
signers in cabinet-work, carpets, damasks, in terra- 
cotta, and so forth; while many are medallists, 
house-decorators, or glass-painters, and earn from 
one hundred and thirty to three hundred pounds a 
year. 

, Perhaps some of our readers are not aware that 
the schools at South Kensington are open to the 
whole kingdom. Any youth who has won a 
National Scholarship in a country school, and who 
passes the examination, is taken in at Kensington, 
is there trained to the highest pitch that his facul- 
ties are capable of, while a government allowance 
of from one to two pounds a week is given to him 
besides. 

When Sir William Thomson invented his re- 
flecting galvanometer, and shewed its usefulness 
for telegraphic purposes, he insured the success 
of undersea cables, whatever their length. With 
this instrument, the movements of the little 
reflector enable the clerk to read off the message 
by careful watching. But recently, Sir William 
Thomson has invented an instrument—the patent 
siphon recorder—which, as its name _ indicates, 
writes or records the message, as received, on a 
strip of paper. It is an essential condition of such 
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an instrument that it shall be very light ; and the 
siphon, in this case, made of ——s tubing, is 
not thicker than a horse-hair. Indeed, so small 
is the bore, that the ink will not flow therein 
of itself, but squirts out when electrified. The 
siphon is connected with a coil of copper-wire, 
an electro-magnet, and an ebonite disk, armed 
with pieces of soft iron, which, being attracted by 
the magnet, is kept rotating, and regulates the 
current flowing from the battery and the cable. 
Acted on by this current, the ink, as already stated, 
squirts from the siphon, and writes a succession 
of dots and dashes, which represent the letters of 
the alphabet. To an unaccustomed eye, the writ- 
ing is a confused unmeaning scribble ; but a good 
telegraph clerk will read it off as if it‘were ordi- 
nary writing. Thus a message will now, so to 
speak, deliver itself from the other side of the 
ocean, thousands of miles distant ; and telegraphy 
has achieved another triumph. 

If quick returns are desirable in trade, so is 
quick information; and the Exchange Telegraph 
Company announce themselves ready to supply, 
to all comers, a telegraphic printing instrument, 
requiring a space of eleven inches only, which will 
register the fluctuations of the stock and share 
markets continuously throughout the day. The 
Company will = the instruments in any house 
or office, and keep them in working order, on 
payment of a certain rent ; and as the instruments 
are automatic, the customer will have no trouble 
beyond that of reading off the information de- 
livered thereby. If this can be done for news of 
the money market, it can, of course, be done for 
all other kinds of news; and it is among the 
possibilities, that we may some day hear of ardent 
politicians indulging themselves with automatic 
machines running off a continuous stream of news 
from all parts of the world. 

An undersea cable from California to Japan 
would be of great advantage for commerce, and 
telegraphic communication generally ; but the 


| depth of the Pacific is great, and its breadth enor- 


mous. Captain Butler, author of The Great Lone 


| Land, points out another way in which the connec- 
| tion could be effected. From Fort Garry, in the 
| new Canadian province of Manitoba, to Nicolaievsk, 


at the mouth of the Amoor River, by way of 
Behring’s Strait, is five thousand miles. Of this 
distance, three thousand miles are comprehended 
in rivers and lakes, along which a cable could be 
sunk, and lie safe from the accidents that befall 
land lines. The existing Hudson’s Bay posts 
would serve as stations on the American continent ; 
and thence the line would cross a shallow sea, and 
extend under water all the way to the Amoor, and 
so establish a round-the-world telegraph. 

Add to this, that the Russian government have 
it in contemplation to make a railway from the 
Ural Mountains across Siberia, and also to Tash- 
kent ; and, it will be understood, that facilities 
for travel are likely to keep pace with facilities for 
telegraphic communication. The present genera- 
tion has seen wonderful feats of locomotion, and 
may perhaps live to see trains running from Peters- 
burg to Pekin. 

Astronomers delight at times in high and refined 

uestions arising out of their favourite science. 

e Verrier, former director of the Observatory at 
Paris, shews, in a communication to the Académie 
des Sciences, that there are more ways than one 


of determining our distance from the sun. The 
elements of the orbits of Venus and Mars, he says, 
undergo variations called secular, which increase 
from year to year, from century to century, and at 
last acquire very large values, and so become very 
suitable for resolving this special question. In 
fact, in the progress of years, they offer a method, 
which is, perhaps, the best of all; and Mr Le 
Verrier is of opinion that the time has come when 
it may be tried, and the rather, as it would help in 
the solution of other important problems. 

The transit of Venus, in 1874, will afford a 
means of comparison with the method now sug- 
gested ; but as instruments are so much more 
excellent now than they were, the observation of 
the transit must be correspondingly accurate, and 
true even to within one-hundredth of a second. 
With such nicety as this, the task becomes, as Mr 
Le Verrier remarks, one of the most delicate works 
of art, and one whicl ought to be confided only to 
men who have given special guarantees of their 
devotion to the enterprise. After reading this, we 
have the more satisfaction in anticipating that 
England’s share in ‘the delicate work of art’ will 
be well executed, for all the preparations are in 
the a of Sir George Airy, the Astronomer- 
royal, 

In November 1871, the periodical meteors, so 
eagerly watched for, were very few in number, 
and various reasons have been put forth as to the 
reason why. Professor Denza, an Italian astronomer, 
states that the mass of meteors is stretching itself 
out along its orbit, and becoming less dense; so 
that, in course of time, the whole orbit will shew 
a thin stream, and meteors will be seen every year 
instead of at longer intervals. 

Mr Huggins is continuing his Spectroscopic 
observations of stars and nebule, and finds con- 
firmation of his former discovery that a number 
of stars are rapidly receding from the earth, while 
others are as rapidly approaching. As is well 
known, our sun is travelling through space with 
prodigious velocity, and it appears from Mr Hug- 
gins’ statements, that the receding stars are in 
that quarter of the heavens from which the sun 
is coming, and the approaching stars in the opposite 
quarter, towards which the sun is going, which is 
what might have been expected. 

From these instances it will be understood that 
astronomy still holds its place in the foremost rank 
of science. 

In the progress of science, old theories have to 
be dropped behind, and their place is taken by 
new ones, on which natural phenomena can be 
accounted for in a way more satisfactory than in 
former years. This is especially the case with the 
science of geology. Not very long ago, geologists 
attributed the contortions of strata to the action 
of fire, or to the softness of the mass at the time 
the bending took place. But proof has been 
recently obtained that thick masses of stone— 
even limestone—may be bent without breaking. 
Instances are numerous ; but in a quarry in York- 
shire solid layers of limestone rock from twelve 
to twenty-four inches in thickness may be seen bent 
into an acute angle, and without cracking. And 
experiments made with thin slices of stone demon- 
strate that even the hardest may be bent at 

leasure. Steady pressure, long continued, will, 
it seems, work wonders in the way of bending: 
even solid masses of steel shew its influence ; and 
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as nature has infinite patience, geologists will 
henceforth refer to that patience many phenomena 
which they have long regarded as brought about 
by other conditions. 

From this it appears that ‘ rigidity’ is now to be 
regarded as a relative, not as an absolute term. In 
the United States, large masses of pebbles may be 
seen in which every pebble is flattened by the 
enormous and long-continued pressure to which it 
has been subject. 

A few years ago, it was shewn that iron ore had 
been deposited by the action of water. Since then, 
chemistry has been more and more applied in elu- 
cidation of geology ; and one of its latest exploits 
is the discovery that gold exists in sea-water. Is 
this a prelude to a demonstration that the gold, 
which now absorbs the energies of thousands of 
diggers, was deposited by water in far remote ages ? 

r Sanderson, F.R.S. an eminent physiologist, 
has stated in one of his public discourses that every 
man, whatever his position or occupation, should 
learn chemistry. e doctor has reason for what 
he says, for chemistry enters so largely into the 
appliances of common life, has so much to do with 
vital functions, and the phenomena of nature, that 
even a small knowledge thereof would = an 
interest to ordinary duties far beyond anything at 
present imagined by the ignorant or the listless. 
And chemistry has a special charm, for it is inex- 
haustible : its investigations always leave more 
and more to be investigated, 

Dr Parkes, F.R.S. of the Netley Hospital, is 
pursuing his inquiries into the effect of diet and 
exercise on the bodily condition, and on the elim- 
ination of certain products from the animal econ- 
omy. His last experiments were made on a soldier, 
a Scotchman, powerfully built, and thirty years of 
age. The exercise was walking and digging ; and 
any one who has handled a spade knows, that to 
dig for nine hours a day is not easy work. The 
experiments were continued, during sixteen days, 
and were brought to a close with trials of the effect 
of brandy. After drinking four ounces of brandy, 
he fancied ‘he could do a great deal of work ; but 
when he came to do it, he found he was less cap- 
able than he thought.’ After a second dose, his 
inability to work was increased, and he had palpi- 
tation of the heart ; and a third dose, taken eight 
hours after the first, completely neutralised his 
working-power. He threw down his spade, and, 
being a good runner, tried to take running exer- 
cise, but was unable, through failure of breath. 

Dr Parkes observes: ‘The man’s own judgment 
at the end of the trial was, that he would prefer to 
do the work without the brandy ; and when asked 
for his reasons, he mentioned “ the increased thirst, 
the heaviness in the evening, and the fluttering at 
the heart.”’ And, commenting on the case, the 
doctor adds: ‘As the effect of labour alone is to 
augment the strength and frequency of the heart’s 
action, it would appear obviously improper to act 
on the heart still more by alcohol.’ 

From a recently published statistical return, we 
learn that from 1865 to 1870, the number of 
suicides, in proportion to the population, was 
greater than in any previous five years since the 
records were kept, being about sixty-eight to every 
million of the population of Great Britain. 

Among subjects which are discussed with more 
or less of animation, and with good hope of a 
beneficial result, are the use of peat-charcoal as a 


disinfectant and fertiliser, and the utilisation of 
town-sewage. So many towns have now taken up 
the sewage question, that a suflicient number of 
experiments will be made to decide which is the 
best method. Foreign countries are not behind- 
hand in this matter, and we hear from Danzig, a 
city of one hundred thousand inhabitants, that on 
a piece of waste land irrigated by the sewage, the 
results were little less than wonderful. Between 
May and September, five crops of rye-grass were 
cut ; and it was found that with irrigation once a 
week, the grass would grow an inch a day. Be- 
sides this, large crops were grown of beet-root and 
potatoes, excellent in quality. 

America is the country of bold and novel 
experiments ; and we learn that on a railway in 
Connecticut, carriages with paper wheels are to be 
introduced. The paper is a solid disk hooped with 
steel, and being tough and elastic, these wheels 
are expected to last a long time, and to diminish 
the noise of travelling—In the adjoining state of 
Massachusetts, the experiment of substituting 
docile Chinese labour for wrong-headed American 
labour appears to have succeeded. Of the filty 
Chinamen who were first set to work at shoe- 
making twenty months ago, forty-eight are still at 
work, and we are informed that ‘they work steadily, 
ask for no holidays, save their earnings,’ conduct 
themselves without reproach, and turn out a 
greater quantity of work than an equal number of 
native shoemakers. 


AT LAST. 


Face to face ; 
Strangely guided to this place— 
Strangely met here, strength and grace. 


Side by side ; 
All the front path still untried— 
Hovering wonders change and glide. 


Hand in hand ; 
Roses blossom o’er the land— 
White waves ripple on the sand. 


Heart to heart ; 
Balm from one for other’s smart— 
Love-web woven, ne’er to part. 


Soul to soul ; 
Tranquil glories round them roll— 
Pouring freely, tax nor toll. 


Life in life ; 
Fronting world, care, loss, and strife— 
Truest union, man and wife. 
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